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ORGANIZATION. 


THE  CAIEO  AND  FULTON  EAILEOAD  COMPANY 

was  organized  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  U.  S.,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1853,  and  by  subsequent  acts.  It  was  fully  em¬ 
powered  to  construct  and  operate  a  road  beginning  at  a 
point  on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  thence  southwest  by 
way  of  Little  Rock  to  the  Texas  boundary  line  near  Fulton, 
with  all  the  necessary  branches,  so  as  to  enter  the  north¬ 
eastern  and  northwestern  portions  of  Texas.  The  Company 
was  also  fully  empowered  to  connect  with  any  roads  of 
Texas  running  north  of  Galveston,  also  at  its  northern  end 
to  connect  with  the  southern  end  of  the  Missouri  roads  and 
also  to  consolidate  with  any  roads,  the  most  liberal  legisla¬ 
tive  permission  from  time  to  time  having  been  granted  to 
carry  out  fully  all  these  objects.  The  10th  Section  of  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  reads  : 

Sec.  10.  “  Said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  unite  their 
road  with  the  southern  end  of  the  Missouri  road,  at  some 
suitable  point  on  the  line  which  divides  these  two  States ; 
and  its  southern  end  with  any  road  coming  in  from  Texas, 
at  such  point  on  the  boundary  line  which  divides  that  State 
and  Arkansas  that  may  be  deemed  most  eligible ;  and  to 
make  any  contract  or  agreement  with  any  other  railroad 
company  in  reference  to  this  business  that  may  best  insure 
the  early  construction  of  said  road  and  its  successful  man¬ 
agement,  and  also  to  make  joint  stock  with  any  other  rail¬ 
road  company  in  this  or  any  other  State,  and  to  form  one 
board  of  directors  for  the  management  of  their  affairs.  If 
it  should  be  found  necessary  to  facilitate  the  early  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  said  road,  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the 
respective  boards  shall  form  a  part  of  their  respective 
charters,  whenever  the  same  may  be  entered  into  and  re¬ 
corded  with  their  charters.” 
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Sec.  11.  “  That  the  capital  stock  and  dividends  of  said 
Company  shall  he  (forever)  exempt  from  taxation  ;  the  road, 
fixtures  and  appurtenances  shall  he  exempt  from  taxation 
until  after  it  pays  an  interest  of  not  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum.” 

By  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  July  28th,  1866, 
a  donation  of  land  was  confirmed  to  the  Company  of  6,400 
acres  to  each  mile  of  road,  extending  to  twenty  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  track,  thus  securing  ten  full  sections  of  640  acres 
to  the  mile,  or  1,926,400  acres  upon  the  301  miles  of  road. 
These  lands  being  exempted  from  taxation  until  the  road 
earns  ten  per  cent. 

ROUTE. 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  the  Cairo  and 
Fulton  Railroad  occupies  an  almost  direct  line  between 
the  railroad  system  of  Texas  seeking  a  northern  outlet  and 
those  roads  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri  which  run 
to  the  cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  This  route  was  se¬ 
lected  after  careful  and  minute  surveys  and  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  country,  without  any  regard  to  private 
interests  or  local  preferences,  it  being  at  once  the  shortest, 
cheapest  and  most  direct  line  between  the  termini.  In 
a  total  length  of  301^  miles  it  exceeds  an  air  line  only 

i 

6^  miles ,  and  while  the  curves  are  remarkably  easy,  its 
grades  are  nowhere  greater  than  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile , 
and  for  over  two  hundred  miles  the  road  is  almost  level.* 

*  Favorable  Grade. — Proper  stress  is  laid  on  the  great  practical  value  of  a 
road  with  few  curves  and  no  grades  above  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile.  The  demand  on 
certain  roads  for  motive  power  to  overcome  the  grades  which  were  adopted  in  the 
beginning  of  some  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of  the  United  States  can  be  under¬ 
stood  by  a  few  figures.  A  common  grade,  and  considered  rather  favorable,  is  one 
foot  in  100  feet  or  52  eight-tenths  feet  per  mile ;  to  overcome  which,  the  hauling 
power  of  a  locomotive  is  reduced  nearly  one-half.  If  this  grade  is  doubled  even 
upon  a  straight  course,  or  say  one  foot  in  fifty  or  105  six-tenlhs  feet  to  the  mile,  the 
effective  power  of  the  locomotive  is  diminished  nearly  three-quarters,  or  in  other 
words  it  takes  more  than  the  power  of  three  engines,  on  105  six-tenths  feet  grade, 
to  do  the  work  of  one  engine  on  a  level  or  on  a  grade  as  light  as  that  of  the  Cairo 
and  Fulton  Railroad.  This  estimate  is  of  course  based  upon  the  same  rate  of  speed 
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The  position  of  the  line  will  be  fonnd  as  valuable  for  local 
business  as  it  appears  for  through  business.  It  puts  in  com¬ 
munication  fifteen  of  the  best  counties  of  the  State  ;  running 
close  to  most  of  the  county  seats,  and  passing  the  capital, 
Little  Rock,  it  will  give  railway  facilities  to  about  140,000 
people,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population,  who  have 
hitherto  been  without  means  of  communication  except  those 
afforded  by  common  roads  or  rivers.  The  natural  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  route  as  above  detailed  can  hardly  be  over  es¬ 
timated.  While  it  will  occupy  the  higher  and  better  portion 
of  the  State,  the  road  may  be  managed  at  a  minimum  an¬ 
nual  cost  for  motive  power  and  repairs. 

CONNECTIONS. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Company  and  in  subsequent  leg¬ 
islative  enactments  ample  provisions  for  running  arrange¬ 
ments  and  for  connections  with  roads  in  other  States  have 
been  made.  A  reference  to  the  laws  (Section  10  above),  will 
exhibit  some  of  these  very  liberal  provisions  of  the  charter. 

The  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  will  connect  as  follows  : 

NORTH — With  the  prosperous  St.Louis  and  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  Railroad,  which  will  bring  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis 
within  337  miles  of  Little  Rock  and  within  490  miles  of 
Texas. 

NORTHEAST — With  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
with  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  Railroad— both  at  Cairo. 

EAST  AND  WEST — With  the  Memphis,  Little  Rock  and 
Fort  Smith  Railroad,  and  with  the  Little  Rock,  Pine  Bluff 
and  New  Orleans  Railroad. 

SOUTH — With  the  Mississippi,  Ouachita  and  Red  River 
Railroad. 


and  the  same  weight  of  engines.  The  nearly  level  line  of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton 
Railroad  therefore  will  permit  the  employment  of  the  lightest  locomotives  drawing 
full  trains,  while  the  absence  of  numerous  heavy  engines  which  are  a  necessity  on 
many  roads,  will  be  appreciated  in  the  annual  savings  in  the  items  of  repairs  of 
road  and  conducting  transportation. 
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SOUTH — With  the  Southern  or  Texas  and  Pacific  Hail- 
road  to  the  Pacific. 

SOUTH — With  the  International  Hailroad  of  Texas  to 
Laredo  and  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 


LOCAL  BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

The  fifteen  counties  through  which  the  Cairo  and  Fulton 
Hailroad  passes  are  among  the  most  advanced  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  production  in  the  State.  They  possess  a  population 
of  140,000,  a  taxable  wealth  of  $35,000,000,  and  their  yearly 
products  are  about  $15, 000, 000.  The  climate  is  unsurpassed 
in  salubrity,  and  the  soil  most  fertile.  The  cotton  crop  of 
the  State  is  considered  one  of  the  most  certain  and  unvary¬ 
ing  of  any  of  the  producing  States  ;  the  plant  being  specially 
healthy,  and  the  cotton  of  a  uniform  high  grade.  Its  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  somewhat  restricted  by  want  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  the  prices  paid  for  its  transport,  short  distances 
even,  have  been  so  heavy,  as  to  leave  no  doubts  of  the  profits 
to  be  obtained  from  its  carriage  by  rail.  Tobacco,  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hops,  beans,  fruits,  and  notably  grapes 
are  equally  certain  products.  Hence,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Company’s  lands  capable  of  producing  such  crops, 
nearer  by  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  best  markets  thau  those 
of  Texas  and  the  Far  West,  will  be  speedily  settled,  and  will 
add  to  the  business  of  the  road.  A  large  traffic  is  expected 
from  the  known  coal  fields  on  the  route,  as  well  as  the  large 
deposits  of  iron-ore  and  other  minerals. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  are  now  known  so  extensively 
that  thousands  of  invalids  are  annually  attracted  to  them,  the 
discomforts  of  wagon  -roads  failing  to  check  a  travel  which 
would  be  productive  and  increasing  during  the  whole  year 
if  railroad  facilities  existed. 

At  Little  Hock  a  valuable  business  east  and  west  already 
awaits  the  completion  of  the  road.  The  distance  from  Fort 
Smith  to  Little  Hock,  now  276  miles  by  the  Arkansas  river, 
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will  be  reduced  to  150  by  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
Railroad  when  it  is  finished.  In  1868,  as  much  as  $1,200- 
000  was  paid  for  river  freights  on  the  Arkansas  river,  west 
of  Little  Rock.  Tlie  river  business  of  the  Arkansas  as  well 
as  of  the  White  river,  Little  Red,  Sallier,  Ouachita  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Missouri  rivers,  all  of  which  are  crossed  below  their 
navigable  points,  will,  at  certain  seasons,  contribute  largely 
to  the  business  of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
of  Arkansas,  tributary  to  this  railroad,  see  Appendix  under 
these  heads. 

Estimates  of  the  local  business  of  the  road  vary,  but  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  immediate  need  of  the 
line  to  the  country.  The  location  of  the  road  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  determined  for  many  years,  and  there  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  towns  all  the  way  from  Little  Rock  northeast  to 
the  State  of  Missouri.  The  tendency  of  this  part  of  the 
country  to  increase  is  very  marked.  Since  the  Chicago  fire 
(prior  to  which  the  emigration  to  Missouri  was  unprecedent¬ 
ed),  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  people  towards  the  rich 
agricultural  and  mineral  region  of  South  Missouri.  This 
flow  of  population  is  not  hindered  by  the  State  line,  and  it 
is  believed  will  extend  far  into  Arkansas  and  settle  about 
the  Cairo  and  Fulton  road. 

The  idea  that  cotton  must  seek  Southern  ports  and  hence  go 
upon  the  road  for  a  portion  only  of  its  distance  is  a  mistake. 
The  tendency  has  been  northward  for  much  of  the  State  pro¬ 
duct.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  bales  a  day  find  their  way  by 
land  as  far  north  as  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Rail¬ 
road,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  growth  thus  seeking  a 
market  proves  that  the  cotton  business  of  the  railroad, which 
crosses  five  rivers  ivhich  heretofore  have  served  as  about  the 
only  means  of  communication  of  the  State,  would  be  continu¬ 
ous  throughout  the  year  and  highly  profitable.  For  cotton 
and  tobacco  the  Company’ s  lands  are  well  adapted.  Numer¬ 
ous  authorities,  wholly  disinterested,  testify  to  the  health¬ 
fulness  and  productiveness  of  the  valuable  belt  which  the 
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Company  owns,  and  the  delay  hitherto  experienced  in 
hnilding  the  road  has  been  an  enigma  to  those  who  knew 
the  country  through  wdiich  it  would  pass. 

THROUGH  BUSINESS. 

This  important  traffic  will  find  its  way  from  St.  Louis  and 
Illinois  southward,  and  from  Texas  northward  over  our 
road.  Texas  has  been  till  lately  so  little  understood,  espe¬ 
cially  her  value  as  a  producing  and  railroad  State,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  her  resources  somewhat  in  detail. 
The  late  visit  of  so  careful  a  chronicler  as  the  Hon.  Horace 
Greeley  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject.  He 
writes  from  Galveston,  May  27,  1871 :  “  Texas  is  as  large 

as  France,  with  a  more  genial  climate  and  far  richer  soil. 
She  has  to-day  less  than  one  million  inhabitants,  while 
France  (as  reduced  by  the  late  war),  has  more  than  thirty- 
six  millions.  She  has  more  and  better  timber  and  more 
cattle  and  horses  than  France .”  It  is  for  the  transport  of 
cattle,  cotton,  lumber  and  coal,  that  the  through  business 
of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  road  will  be  devoted.  So  vast  are 
the  numbers  and  so  cheap  and  needful  to  the  country  north 
of  her  are  the  cattle  of  Texas,  that  almost  any  desired  profits 
could  be  realized  from  the  carriage  of  them,  and  for  many 
years  to  come  the  supply  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
plains  is  considered  practically  inexhaustible.  On  this 
subject  the  Washington  Patriot  says:  “  Our  Texas  ex¬ 
changes  assure  us,  that  the  overland  cattle  trade  is  assuming 
proportions1  that  are  really  gigantic.  Over  the  Gonzalez 
road  alone  there  have  been  driven  during  the  present  season 
187  herds,  embracing  150,000  head,  against  55  droves  or 
45,000  head  during  last  year.  The  total  of  Texas  cattle 
driven  towards  Kansas  the  present  season  is  estimated  to 
reach  one  million  head,  worth  an  average  of  $20  a  head  at 
the  State  line.”  The  cattle  of  Texas  are  now  received  in  the 
markets  of  New  York  city.  These  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  December  27,  1869,  were  23,178  ;  only  two  States 
exceeding  this  amount.  The  year  ending  December,  1870, 
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the  receipts  of  New  York  city  were  39,652  ;  larger  than  any 
State  except  Illinois,  which  was  205,255  head,  much  of 
which  probably  was  Texas  cattle  which  had  been  fed  there. 

The  map  will  show  that  all  cattle  and  produce  destined 
for  the  north,  which  come  from  an  extent  of  Texas  territory 
five  hundred  miles  east  and  west  (say  all  the  space  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Colorado  rivers),  must  strike  some  one 
of  the  three  great  roads  which  feed  into  the  Cairo  and  Fulton 
Railroad.  One  writer  says:  “ The  cattle  is  estimated  at 
600,000  beeves  driven  from  Texas  into  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  during  the  past  year. 
It  takes  about  20,000  head  of  beeves  annually  to  supply  the 
Indians  ;  for  these  the  Government  pays.  In  all  the  range 
of  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  as  high  up  as  British  America,  they  receive  cattle 
from  Texas.  They  are  driven  in  immense  droves  through 
the  Indian  country  without  molestation.  As  a  drove  trav¬ 
els  but  six  or  eight  miles  a  day ,  when  on  a  long  journey,  the 
cattle  improve  and  increase  in  flesh,  when  the  grass  is  good. 
It  takes  two  seasons  to  get  a  drove  through  from  Texas  to 
Washington  Territory  on  the  Pacific ;  but  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  there  yield  a  heavy  profit  to  the  drovers.” 

Another  writer  says :  “  At  one  of  the  crossings  of  the  Red 
river,  during  the  month  of  May,  1871,  nearly  100,000  head 

of  beef  cattle  were  driven  northward . Last 

year  it  is  estimated  one  million  head  of  Texas  cattle  passed 
Abilene,  in  Kansas.”  Much  of  this  enormous  supply,  al¬ 
lowing  for  some  exaggeration,  would  have  undoubtedly 
sought  railway  transportation,  if  it  had  existed. 

Between  the  borders  of  Texas  and  the  large  distributing 
city  St.  Louis  (now  larger  than  Chicago  and  fast  becoming 
the  capital  of  the  West),*  there  will  be,  when  the  Cairo  and 

°  Population: 


1850  1860  1870. 

New  York .  515,547  813,669  942,252. 

Philadelphia  ....  408,762  565,529  674,022. 

Brooklyn .  96,838  266,661  396,200. 

St.  Louis .  77,860  212,418  310,864. 

Chicago .  29,963  109,260  298,983. 
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Fulton  road  is  done,  but  480  miles  of  rail — one  day’s  jour¬ 
ney.  This  route  will  be  for  many  years  the  main  artery  for 
distributing  emigrants  and  freights  to  and  receiving  freights 
from  a  territory  so  vast  and  wealthy  that  it  has  been  pro¬ 
perly  termed  an  Empire. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  total  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  produced  in  Texas,  and  through  the  rapidly 
increasing  railroad  facilities  and  the  fostering  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  the  production  of  the  staple  is  certain  to  be  largely 
extended.  The  capacity  of  the  State  to  produce  cotton  is 
pronounced  by  experts  as  more  than  equal  to  the  present 
crop  of  the  whole  South.  These  leading  products,  cotton 
and  cattle,  must  find  their  best  markets  by  rail.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Railroad  of  Texas  counts  largely  and  with  good 
reason  upon  this  traffic,  the  expectations  of  her  projectors 
also  reaching  to  the  attaining  of  the  business  of  Mexico  with 
her  population  of  8,000,000,  and  her  historic  wealth  which 
has  been  so  rudely  developed.  The  route  of  the  Cairo  and 
Fulton  Railroad  lies  directly  in  the  line  of  the  great  move¬ 
ment  of  persons  and  property  southwest  or  northeast.  All 
roads  therefore,  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
running  north  or  south,  and  all  roads  in  Texas  and  the 
Indian  Territory  running  easterly  or  northeasterly,  must 
become  feeders  to  it.  As  an  essential  part  of  the  line  of 
transportation  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  East,  and  from 
Texas  and  ultimately  Mexico,  the  great  business  of  that 
wide  expanse  of  country  must  pass  over  it  to  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago  and  the  Lakes. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  RAILROAD  OF  TEXAS 

passes  nearly  six  hundred  miles  through  a  territory  of 
almost  unparalleled  fertility,  and  with  the  view  of  making 
it  a  part  of  the  great  trunk  line  from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast,  it  is  required  that  the  northern  end  shall  be  at 
the  point  of  termination  of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad. 
The  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  in  his  letter  from  Texas  in  May, 
1871,  thus  speaks  of  the  International  Railroad : 
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“  The  most  important  and  effective  single  line  of  railroad 
“in  the  State  is  the  International,  which  connects  at  Fulton, 
“  Arkansas, on  her  southwestern  border,  with  one  from  Cairo, 
“  Ill.  (that  is,  with  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad),  and  thus 
“  with  Chicago  and  New  York,  running  diagonally  through 
“Texas,  from  northeast  to  southwest,  crossing  the  Southern 
“Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  near  Tyler,  the  Texas 
“Central  at  Hearne,  and  thence  pushing  straight  for  Aus- 
“tin,  the  capital,  and  thence  to  San  Antonio,  and  so  to  the 
‘ ‘  Rio  Grande,  not  far  from  Laredo.  This  road,  though  begun 
“  last  November  at  Hearne,  where  it  crosses  the  Texas  Cen- 
“  tral,  and,  impeded  by  the  necessity  of  importing  corn  at  a 
“  cost  of  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  per  bushel,  and  hay  at 
“  eighty -five  dollars  per  ton,  for  its  oxen  and  mules,  has  been 
“  pushed  right  vigorously  in  either  direction,  and  will  have 
“crossed  both  the  Brazos  and  Colorado,  and  reached  Aus- 
“  tin  on  the  one  hand,  the  Trinity  on  the  other,  by  next  May. 
“  Two  years  lienee  it  will  hare  been  completed  from  Fulton  to 
“San  Antonio  {four  hundred  miles\  and  will  hare  brought 
“  the;  heart  of  this  State  within  four  days ’  trarel  of  the  Com- 
“  mercial  Emporium ,  where  it  will  be  known  as  one  of  the 
“  most  judicious  and  successful  railio ay  enterprises  erer 
“  planned .  It  will  carry  more  beef  cattle  than  any  road  on 
“  the  globe ,  and  it  will  bring  into  Texas  more  immigrants 
“  than  railroad  erer  brought  into  a  State  until  now.” 

THE  COMPANY’S  LANDS. 

The  United  States  laws,  and  those  of  the  State  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  by  which  the  title  to  1,926,400  acres  was  vested  in  the  Cai¬ 
ro  and  Fulton  Railroad  Co.,  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  pam¬ 
phlet  containing  the  laws  of  the  Railroad  Co.  These  lands, 
for  agricultural  and  lumbering  purposes,  were  specially 
selected  in  1853  and  since,  and  are  among  the  most  saleable 
in  the  State,  and  have  been  estimated  as  now  equal  in  value 
to  the  mortgages  upon  them  and  the  road.  They  are 
exempt  from  taxation  for  twenty  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  road,  or  until  its  net  annual  earnings  shall  equal  the 
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interest  on  the  bonds  and  ten  per  cent,  on  the  stock. 
Trustworthy  testimony  as  to  the  merits  and  value  of 
the  lands  is  given  in  the  following  letters  of  James  M. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  State  Lands 
of  Arkansas,  of  James  L.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Postmaster  of 
Little  Rock,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  Carney,  ex-GJ-overnor  of 
Kansas : 

New  York,  March  24,  1871. 
Henry  Gr.  Marquand,  Esq., 

Vice-President  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  : 

Dear  Sir — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  in 
answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  Cairo  and  Fulton 
Railroad,  and  the  lands  granted  to  it  by  the  United  States, 
that  I  examined,  some  year  or  more  since,  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  and  my  conclusions  then  were,  and  still  are,  that  the 
road  the  Company  was  organized  to  construct  is  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  importance  by  any  other  line  of  the  same  length 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Crossing  the  State  diagonally 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  all  other  railroads  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  navigable  streams,  will  become 
important  business  tributaries. 

The  road  will  take  the  business  of  Texas  and  Indian 
Territory,  and  ultimately  of  the  West  from  the  Pacific. 

As  to  the  Land  Grant ,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  ever  made  to  any  road  by  Congress. 

The  lands  are  fertile,  the  climate  salubrious,  and  they 
will,  with  the  construction  of  the  road,  become  as  inviting 
and  profitable  land  to  settlers  as  any  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Carney, 

Ex-Governor  of  Kansas. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  April  20,  1871. 
Henry  Gr.  Marquand,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  long  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  lands  of 
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all  parts  of  the  State.  I  have  been  over  the  line  of  the 
Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  Co.  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  and  have  carefully  examined  and  observed  the  lands 
granted  to  the  Company  by  the  United  States  Government. 

They  are  generally  of  the  very  best  quality  of  cotton 
lands  ;  many  of  them  will  produce  one  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre.  From  my  knowledge  of  these  lands,  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  climate  of  the  State,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these 
lands  would  be  sought  for  by  planters  and  persons  coming 
to  the'  State  to  settle,  that  they  would  find  a  steady  and 
continuous  market,  at  prices  that  would  be  remunerative, 
and  would  go  far  to  pay  off  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  long  before  it  matures.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
local  traffic  would  render  the  road  a  profitable  enterprise. 

When  there  are  added  the  immense  freights  of  cotton  and 
cattle  that  would  naturally  find  their  way  over  the  road 
from  Texas,  the  Indian  country  and  the  West,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  volume  of  business  that  it  would  be 
required  to  accommodate. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

James  L.  Hodges, 

Postmaster ,  Little  Bock. 


Little  Rock,  Aek.,  March  1871. 

H.  G.  Maequand,  Esq.  : 

Deak  Sir — Your  request  for  my  opinion  of  the  lands 
comprehended  in  the  grants  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  Company  is  received. 

1  have  been  a  resident  of  Arkansas  for  several  years,  and 
from  my  official  position,  as  well  as  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  can  state  that  these  lands  are  generally  of  an  excellent 
quality  for  agricultural  purposes.  These  lands  are  well- 
timbered  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  oak,  black  and 
white  walnut,  beech,  ash,  cedar,  locust,  elm,  etc.  They  are, 
particularly  those  south  of  Little  Rock,  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  good  crops  of  cotton,  almost  without  exception,  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  road.  They  are  among  the  very  best 
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lands  in  the  State  for  grazing,  for  cereals,  for  corn,  and  for 
other  crops,  and  will  every  year  become  more  valuable  as 
your  railroad  is  opened  so  as  to  afford  them  facilities  to 
market. 

I  think  that,  with  judicious  management,  they  ought  to 
sell  for  sufficient  to  pay  off,  within  a  very  few  years,  the 
whole  bonded  debt  of  your  road. 

The  railroad  and  financial  policy  of  the  State  is  sound 
and  conservative. 

Population  is  flowing  toward  Arkansas,  and  her  pros¬ 
pects  are  altogether  brighter  than  ever  before,  and  the  rate 
of  improvement  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  State 
in  the  West. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  M.  Lewis, 

Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
State  Lands  for  Arkansas. 


Government  lands  adjoining  lands  of  railroads  may, 
under  the  Homestead  Law,  be  bought  by  settlers  at  two 
dollars  and  a  half  per  acre  after  a  five  years'  residence. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  provision  will  not  affect 
the  value  of  the  Company’ s  lands,  as  above  stated,  as  soon 
as  the  railroad  shall  be  open.  Much  of  the  Company’s  land 
is  heavily  timbered.  It  is  of  a  character,  however,  when 
cleared,  to  produce  tobacco,  wheat,  corn  and  fruits,  as  well 
as  cotton ,  in  perfection — an  average  crop  of  a  bale  to  the 
acre.  The  work  of  organizing  these  lands  for  sale  is  rapidly 
progressing,  and  complete  maps  and  lists  of  quarter-sections 
are  being  made,  and  may  shortly  be  seen  at  the  Company’ s 
office,  so  that  those  who  desire  may  ascertain  the  precise 
nature  of  the  land.  Already  the  abundant  forests  of  lum¬ 
ber,  for  building,  are  attracting  manufacturers  of  lumber. 
Near  the  town  of  Jacksonport  are  large  zinc  deposits  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  richness.  A  company  recently  buying  them 
purpose  spending  $1,000,000  on  their  development.  Large 
beds  of  hematite  iron  ore  and  fields  of  bituminous  coal  lie 
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adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  road,  all  of  which  add  value  to 
the  Company’s  possessions,  and  furnish  traffic  for  the  line. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  total  length,  three  hundred  and  one  miles,  is  now  un¬ 
der  contract  for  grading.  Fifty  miles  are  now  finished  and 
running,  and  the  iron  is  laid  for  fifteen  more.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  track-laying  may  "be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  about 
half  a  mile  a  day ,  without  material  interruption,  until  the 
connection  of  Little  Rock  with  St.  Louis  is  completed. 
The  iron  is  fifty-six  pound  fish  plate.  There  are  five  navi¬ 
gable  rivers  to  cross,  viz.  :  White  river,  Little  Red  river, 
Sallier,  Ouachita,  and  Little  Missouri  rivers. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  expenditures  upoit  the  road  have  been  met  by  sales 
of  $2,000,000  bonds  on  favorable  terms.  The  remaining 
$6,000,000  of  the  issue  of  $8,000,000  will  be  sold  as  the  work 
progresses,  and  the  proceeds  devoted  exclusively  to  road 
building.  The  issue  of  bonds  will  be  restricted  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  road  built  bears  to  the  whole  line,  and 
the  bonds  will,  with  private  and  public  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock,  be  sufficient  to  finish  the  work.  Land  sales 
will  be  made  with  the  object  of  buying  up  and  cancelling 
the  whole  bonded  debt,  and  from  the  present  demand  for 
the  timbered  tracts  adjacent  to  the  line,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  land  alone  will  ultimately  fully  provide  for  the 
bonds.  Immediate  returns  are  looked  for  from  the  road  as 
it  opens,  railroad  accommodation  being  so  much  needed  in 
Arkansas,  that  any  price  demanded  for  transportation  is 
gladly  paid.  Liberal  contributions  of  cash  and  bonds  are 
expected  from  the  counties  through  which  the  road  runs, 
but  it  was  deemed  best  to  decline  the  aid  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  (of  which  the  road  might  have  availed  itself  to 
the  extent  of  $10,000  per  mile  in  bonds  of  the  State),  so  that 
there  should  be  no  lien  upon  the  road  or  lands  prior  to  the 
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first  mortgage  bonds  now  offered  to  the  public.  In  regard  to 
the  income  of  the  road  as  it  opens,  no  doubts  are  entertained. 
It  must  be  very  large  from  way  and  through  business  for 
reasons  above  given,  and  the  charges  of  conducting  the  road 
and  keeping  it  in  repair  will  be  at  the  minimum  for  such 
expenditures. 

The  climate  of  Arkansas  being  about  that  of  Tennessee, 
but  more  free  from  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  her  railroads  will 
never  be  obstructed  by  snow,  or  burdened  by  expenses  for 
annual  repairs  of  road-bed  and  iron,  which  are  so  usual  in 
more  northern  States. 


IN  CONCLUSION. 

The  most  important  railroad  of  Arkansas,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  the  southwest,  is  the  Cairo  and  Fulton.  Her  geo¬ 
graphical  position  as  relating  to  the  State  and  to  the  con¬ 
necting  roads  of  Texas,  Missouri  and  Illinois  prove  this. 

Arkansas  is  the  worst  provided  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
with  railroads,  and  yet  her  products  are  three  per  cent,  of 
the  total  products  of  the  United  States,  while  her  people  are 
but  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  subjoined  table  will  exhibit  these 
facts  ;  the  figures  being  for  the  year  1870. 


States.  Total  miles  Total  Sq.  One  mile  of  One  mile  of 

of  R.  R.  miles.  R.  R.  to  R.  R  to 

square  miles,  inhabitants. 

Massachussetts. . . .  1,480  7,800  5*27  912*2 

New  Jersey .  1,011  8,320  8'22  890*2 

Pennsylvania .  4,898  46,000  9*39  714*5 

New  York .  3,658  47,000  12*89  1202*4 

Virginia .  1,483  40,904  27*54  876*6 

Georgia .  1,652  58,000  35*11  671*9 

Alabama .  1,081  50,722  46*92  906*6 

Texas .  583  237,504  407  39  1286  5 

Arkansas . .*...  128  52,191  407.74  3906*1 


We  see  also  that  Georgia  and  Alabama,  States  which  lie 
south  of  Arkansas,  but  are  of  about  the  same  area,  each 
contain  1,652  and  1,080  miles  of  railroad,  or  about  one  mile 
of  road  to  every  760  inhabitants,  while  Arkansas  contains 
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one  mile  of  road  to  3,900  inhabitants  !  Virginia,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  same  latitude  but  is  less  favored  by  soil,  one  mile 
of  road  to  876  inhabitants.  Texas,  lying  farther  south  than 
Arkansas,  has  a  territory  4J  times  larger,  but  contains 
nearly  five  times  as  much  railroad.  The  proportion  of  road 
to  population  is  more  noteworthy  :  i.  e .,  one  mile  of  road 
in  Texas  to  1 ,286  of  her  sparse  population,  against  one  mile 
of  road  to  3,900  people  in  Arkansas.  An  inference  from 
which  is,  that  according  to  the  rules  which  seem  to  govern 
railroad  enterprises,  rules  observed  and  proved  in  every 
State,  and  on  55,000  miles  of  road  in  the  United  States,  the 
Cairo  and  Fulton  road  must  be  highly  successful  : 

1.  There  is  no  railway  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  line  of  road,  where  the  population  and  industries  for 
its  support  already  exist. 

2.  At  its  termini  are  cities  and  railway  systems  of  wealth, 
which  need  it  for  interchange  of  freights  uow  carried  by  cir¬ 
cuitous  and  most  wasteful  means  ;  such  as  the  driving  of 
cattle  hundreds  of  miles  to  market,  the  rafting  of  lumber  on 
uncertain  rivers  which  are  yearly  becoming  more  preca¬ 
rious,  or  the  transporting  of  cotton  or  corn  for  great  dis¬ 
tances  over  soft  prairie  roads. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  is  in  substantially  the 
same  hands  as  have  brought  forward  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron 
Mountain  Railroad.  It  will  continue  under  this  direction, 
and  will  be  worked  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  northern 
outlet.  Southwards,  the  interests  of  the  International 
and  Pacific  roads  of  Texas  are  likewise  nearly  identi¬ 
fied  with  those  of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  first  standing  and  representatives  of 
wealth  control  the  Texas  roads.  The  success  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  deserves  a  few  lines 
of  mention.  Its  bonds  were  brought  forward  two  years 
.  since  at  87i  per  cent. ,  when  the  scheme  of  business  south 
of  St.  Louis  had  not  the  stamp  of  success  which  later 
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developments  have  given.  The  first  part  of  the  road,  ninety 
miles,  showed  small  returns  when  the  project  of  its  ex¬ 
tension  one  hundred  miles  further  to  obtain  a  southern 
connection  was  decided  on.  The  receipts  have  since  in¬ 
creased  till  they  are  at  the  rate  of  over  $2,000,000  per  an¬ 
num,  and  more  business  is  offered  than  there  are  cars  to 
carry.  The  Company5  s  bonds  are  now  sought  for  at  ninety- 
five  per  cent.,  and  the  stock  at  sixty  per  cent.  A  similarly 
successful  issue  awaits  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad. 
The  business  of  almost  a  whole  State  now  carried  on  tortu¬ 
ous  rivers  is  anxiously  awaiting  its  completion,  and  no 
doubt  is  felt  by  those  managing  the  development  of  the 
road  and  its  lands,  that  all  that  their  prospectus  promises 
can  be  fulfilled  within  as  short  a  time  as  they  occupied  in 
perfecting  the  business  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad, 


(copy  of  the  bond.) 


STATE  OP  ARKANSAS. 

CAIRO  AND  FULTON  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

No. _  $1,000. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  RAILROAD  AND  SINKING  FDND  LAND  GRANT  BOND. 

SEVEN  PER  CENT  GOLD  LOAN. 

DUE  JANUARY  1,  1891.  8,000,000  DOLLARS. 


The  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad  Company,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  ac¬ 
knowledges  itself  to  owe  to  bearer  one  thousand  dollars, 
gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  sum  the 
said  Company  promises  to  pay  to  the  bearer  hereof  on 
tho  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  at  the  office  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  of 
New  York,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  seven  per 
centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  in  gold  coin 
of  the  United  States,  free  from  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  tax,  at  the  office  of  the  said  Trust  Company,  on  the 
first  day  of  July  and  January  in  each  year,  upon  pre¬ 
sentation  and  surrender  of  the  coupons  hereto  annexed, 
as  they  severally  become  payable  ;  and  in  case  of  any 
non-payment  of  any  half-yearly  instalment  of  interest 
which  shall  have  become  payable  and  shall  have  been 
demanded,  and  the  continuance  of  such  default  for  the 
period  of  six  months  after  any  such  demand,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  this  bond  shall  become  due  in  the  manner  and 
with  the  effect  provided  in  the  deed  of  trust,  or  mortgage, 
hereinafter  mentioned. 
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This  Bond  is  one  of  the  series  of  eight  thousand  bonds 
of  like  tenor  and  date,  numbered  consecutively  from  one 
to  eight  thousand,  inclusive,  the  payment  of  each  and  all 
of  which  is  equally  secured  by  a  first  mortgage,  or  deed 
of  trust,  bearing  date  the  tenth  of  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  executed  and  delivered  by  the  said 
Railroad  Company  to  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  Trustee,  conveying  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest 
which  the  said  Railroad  Company  now  has,  or  shall  here¬ 
after  acquire,  in  and  to  all  the  lands  of  the  United  States 
to  said  Company  granted  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
July  28,  1866,  and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof ; 
and  also  in  and  to  all  such  other  lands  as  heretofore  have 
been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  granted  or  conveyed  to  said 
Company,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  one  million 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  acres,  more  or  less  ; 
and  also  conveying  the  railroad  of  the  said  Company  and 
its  equipments,  appurtenances,  franchises,  and  property 
in  said  deed  of  trust,  or  mortgage,  mentioned  or  described. 

This  Bond  is  secured  and  redeemable  by  a  sinking  fund 
in  the  manner  provided  and  declared  in  said  deed  of  trust, 
and  shall  be  received  at  its  par  value  in  payment  for  any 
of  the  lands  which  may  be  sold  or  conveyed  under  the 
provisions  of  said  mortgage,  or  deed  of  trust. 

This  Bond  shall  not  become  obligatory  until  it  shall 
have  been  authenticated  by  a  certificate  endorsed  hereon, 
and  signed  by  the  trustee  named  above,  or  its  successors 
as  such  trustee. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  said  Cairo  and  Fulton 
Railroad  Company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be 
hereto  affixed,  and  the  same  to  be  attested  by  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  its  President  and  Treasurer,  and  has  also  caused 
the  coupons  hereto  annexed  to  be  signed  by  its  Treasurer, 
this  tenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy. 

President . 


Treasurer. 


ARKANSAS 


And  its  Resources. 

Arkansas  is  a  part  of  the  purchase  made  by  the  United  States  from  the 
French  in  1803.  It  was  erected  into  a  separate  Territory  in  1819,  taking  its  name 
from  the  large  river  which  flows  across  it  from  west  to  east,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  June  1836-  It  lies  between  latitude  33  deg.  and  36  deg.  and 
30  min.  north.  In  its  width,  from  east  to  west,  it  varies  from  170  to  250  miles, 
and  extends  242  miles  from  north  to  south,  possessing  an  area  of  52,158  square 
miles,  or  33,382,120  acres,  being  larger  than  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Indi' 
ana,  and  larger  than  England. 

Arkansas  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Missouri ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Mississippi  and  St.  Francis  rivers  ;  on  the  south  by  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  and  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
Geographically  its  position  is  second  to  none  and  superior  to  most  of  the  States 
in  the  Union.  On  its  eastern  side  the  Mississippi  River  carries  the  freights  of 
many  Northern  States  to  the  sea  ;  and  if,  as  has  been  demonstrated  within  the 
last  two  years,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  one  thousand  miles  north,  can  deliver 
their  products  at  European  ports,  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans,  at  less  cost  of 
carriage  than  by  any  other  route,  it  surely  needs  no  argument  to  show  that 
Arkansas  can  deliver  the  products  of  her  labor  at  the  same  market  at  far  less 
cost  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

On  the  west  lies  the  Indian  Territory,  with  a  good  soil,  the  products  of  which 
will  be  carried  through  the  centre  of  this  State  by  railroad  or  river,  paying 
tribute  as  it  passes  in  its  transit  to  the  sea. 

There  are  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  this  State  every  variety  of  soil  and 
scenery,  from  the  flat  bottom  lands  bordering  rivers,  lakes,  and  bayous,  to  the 
bleak  summit  of  the  Boston  Mountains.  The  southern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  State  are  level  or  undulating,  while  the  northern  and  western  portions  are 
more  broken  and  hilly,  becoming,  in  some  localities,  mountainous. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  usually  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber 
on  the  bottoms,  consisting  of  several  varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  gum,  pecan,  elm, 
black  walnut,  maple,  and  ash,  with  an  undergrowth  of  spice,  paw-paw,  and  large 
grape  vines  ;  and  the  hilly  and  mountainous  regions  are  covered  with  a  growth 
of  oak,  hickory,  maple,  and  pine  remarkably  straight,  often  fifty  feet  without  a 
limb.  Arkansas  has  untold  wealth  on  her  surface,  in  live  growth  of  forest 
trees,  sufficient  to  make  her  lumber  interest  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
State. 
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Occasionally,  throughout  the  State,  small  prairies  are  at  intervals  inter¬ 
spersed,  covered  with  rich  and  nutritious  native  grasses.  Cultivated 
grasses  do  well  in  all  parts  of  the  State— clover,  white  and  red,  timothy  and 
blue  grass. 

The  lamented  David  Dale  Owen,  late  State  Geologist  of  Arkansas,  says  of 
the  soil  of  the  bottoms:  “  These  lands  are  not  excelled  for  fertility  by  any  in 
the  world."  Speaking  of  the  black  sand  soil  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  State, 
between  Crowley’s  Ridge  and  the  Mississippi  river,  he  says  :  “  The  blacks  and 
soil  is  remarkably  deep  and  rich,  and  will  yield,  on  new  land,  eighty  to  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  ;  it  is  a  quick,  warm  soil,  and  stands  both 
dry  and  wet  seasons  well.” 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  between  the  hills,  called  “  hummock,”  or  “  second  bot* 
tom,”  is  good,  but  not  as  good  as  the  first  bottom.  It,  however,  grows  all  kinds 
of  crops  well.  The  ridges,  hills,  and  slopes,  for  fruit  growing  and  grazing,  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed.  No  locality  excels  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the 
State  in  the  growth  of  timothy,  blue  grass,  and  clover.  Springs  are  abundant, 
and  the  water  is  pure.  Stock  raisers,  dairymen,  and  fruit  growers  can  find  no 
better  location. 


Rivers. 

This  State  has  water  courses  so  distributed  that  they  intersect  every 
portion,  and  give  free  access  by  steamers  to  every  part  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

The  St.  Francis  River,  rising  in  Southeastern  Missouri,  runs  through  or  bor¬ 
ders  parts  of  eight  counties,  and  is  navigable  in  this  State  to  the  Missouri  line. 

The  White  River  has  its  rise  in  Washington  county,  runs  into  the  State  of 
Missouri,  from  thence  southward.  This  stream  is  navigable  for  3t>0  miles  at  all 
times,  and  100  miles  further  during  high  water. 

Black  River  rises  in  Southeastern  Missouri  and  runs  through  Arkansas. 
This  stream  is  navigable  for  small  boats  to  the  Missouri  line. 

Arkansas  River  comes  through  the  Indian  Territory  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  enters  this  State  on  the  western  border,  at  Fort  Smith.  It  is  navi¬ 
gable  entirely  across  the  State,  and,  in  high  water,  far  up  into  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Ouachita  River  rises  in  Polk,  and  runs  through  eight  counties,  passing  into 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  is  navigable  in  this  State  for  150,  and,  in  high 
water,  at  least  250  miles. 

Saline  River  rises  in  Saline  and  runs  through  seven  counties,  and  is  navigable 
for  100  miles. 

Bayou  Bartholomew  is  navigable  in  four  counties.  It  empties  into  the  Oua¬ 
chita,  and  is  navigable  in  this  State  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
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Red  River,  running  through  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  is  navi¬ 
gable  in  the  counties  through  which  it  passes,  viz :  Little  River,  Hempstead, 
and  Lafayette — a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

The  Mississippi  River  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State — a  distance  of 
about  400  miles. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  sixty-one  counties  in  this  State  forty-three 
are  watered  by  streams,  with  their  branches  more  or  less  navigable  for  3,000 
miles.  The  ice  in  Arkansas  never  obstructs  navigation. 


Railroads. 

At  the  commencement  of  1871  Arkansas  had  within  her  borders  less  than  200 
miles  of  railroad.  Her  population  and  productions,  compared  with  other  States 
of  the  Union,  would  entitle  her  to  900  miles.  The  Memphis  and  Little  Rock 
Railroad  lately  opened — 131  miles — is  doing  a  remunerative  business.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  October  and  November,  1871,  over  $100,000. 


Agricultural.— Farm  Products. 

Cotton—  The  great  staple  of  export  for  Arkansas  has  always  been  cotton.  By 
growing  this  fiber  many  became  immensely  rich,  and  all  made  money.  It  is 
now,  on  land  particularly  adapted  to  it,  the  most  profitable  crop  raised  in  the 
State,  and  the  bottom  lands  of  Arkansas  are  second  to  none  in  the  Southwest. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  a  narrow  strip  upon  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  that  can  produce  as  much  cotton,  of  as  good  quality,  on  a 
given  area,  as  can  be  produced  upon  the  bottom  lands  of  this  State.  A  fair 
crop,  on  these  bottoms,  is  450  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  which,  at  the 
price,  20c.  per  pound,  will  make  the  product  of  one  acre  $90.  One  man,  in  an 
ordinary  season,  can  easily  tend  ten  acres,  making  the  result  of  his  labor  for  one 
year  $900,  which  is  much  greater  than  the  product  of  one  man’s  labor  in  raising 
corn  or  wheat  in  the  more  northern  States  upon  land  costing  $50  to  $100  per 
acre.  The  cotton  crop  of  1869  was  309,000  bales,  valued  at  $30,000,000. 

Corn. — These  bottoms  are  also  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn. 
From  sixty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre  is  not  an  unusual  crop;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  good  farmers  that  if  the  same  system  of  culture  prevailed  here  that 
has  been  adopted  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  the  crop  of  maize  can  be  safely  calcu 
lated  to  average  sixty  bushels  per  acre.  The  corn  is  not  as  flinty  here  as  in  the 
more  northern  States,  and  is  considered  better  for  feeding  purposes. 

Cotton  and  corn  are  the  great  staples  of  the  bottoms.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  all  the  crops  grown  in  the  hills  can  be  grown  in  the  bottoms,  viz  : 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  peas,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  ground  nuts,  turnips, 
tobacco,  hops,  etc.,  also  all  kinds  of  roots  and  vegetables. 
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Wheat  does  well  in  tlie  bottoms,  in  seasons  favorable  to  it,  producing  im¬ 
mensely — sometimes  as  high  as  sixty  bushels  per  acre  ;  but  it  is  not  considered 
as  sure  a  crop  there  as  in  the  hills  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
State,  where  the  usual  yield  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  bushels  per  acre.  It 
is  said  to  produce  finely,  also,  in  the  Red  River  country,  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State.  Winter  wheat  is  usually  grown  here,  and  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality. 

Oats ,  Barley ,  and  Bye  do  well  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  especially  in  the 
northern  portion. 

Peas  produce  immensely  everywhere,  and  are  a  sure  crop.  No  Northern 
State  can  compete  with  Arkansas  in  the  growth  of  the  field-pea. 

Beans  grow  and  produce  well.  The  Lima,  or  butter  bean,  is  grown  as  easily 
here  as  the  common  white  bean  in  the  Northern  States,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  vegetables. 

Irish  Potatoes  do  well,  and,  with  care,  keep  as  well  as  in  the  Northern 
States. 

Sweet  Potatoes  yield  from  three  to  five  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and  are  not 
surpassed  in  quality  by  any  grown  on  any  part  of  this  continent.  They  sell 
readily  at  seventy- five  cents  per  bushel,  and  must  at  an  early  day  form  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  the  exports  of  this  State. 

The  uplands  of  Arkansas  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  ground 
nut,  or  goober  pea,  the  poorest  soil  growing  them  in  great  abundance ;  they 
yield  largely.  There  is  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  them,  not  only  as  an 
article  of  food,  but  on  account  of  the  oil  compressed  from  them,  an  article  of 
great  commercial  value. 

Turnips  have  here  a  most  prolific  growth.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fields 
as  late  as  January,  growing  with  an  exuberance  unsurpassed,  a  single  one  often 
weighing  nine  or  ten  pounds.  In  connection  with  sheep  raising  in  the  hilly 
portions  of  the  State,  peas  and  turnips  must  prove  very  valuable  crops. 

All  the  varieties  of  garden  vegetables,  raised  in  any  country,  grow  well  here 
— squashes,  peas,  beans,  okra,  egg-plant,  beets,  turnips,  radishes,  onions,  cab¬ 
bage,  celery,  oyster-plant,  lettuce,  and  tomatoes.  Vegetables  are  plenty  in  mar¬ 
ket  in  April,  and  last  until  Christmas.  Good  winter  crops  of  many  vegetable 
products  remain  in  the  ground  during  the  most  of  the  winter,  such  as  cabbage, 
onions,  turnips,  celery,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  lettuce,  spinach,  etc. 

Garden  crops  are  planted  early.  A  perfect  system  of  rotation  of  garden  as 
well  as  many  farm  crops  through  the  year  may  thus  be  obtained  by  careful  cul¬ 
tivation.  No  lands  yield  more  kindly  to  the  influences  of  good  plowing  and 
manuring,  and  which  will  as  certainly  give  in  return  so  rich  a  reward  for  in¬ 
telligent  and  skillful  cultivation. 

With  regard  to  the  diversity  of  agricultural  products,  it  is  not  vain  boasting 
to  assert  that  no  other  country  on  the  globe  can  be  compared  to  it,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  those  favored  but  territorially  limited  localities 
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along  mountain  terraces,  where  the  character  of  the  products  is  controlled  by 
altitude  instead  of  latitude. 

All  the  berries  grow  in  perfection.  Tbe  strawberry  particularly  attains  a 
lusciousness  and  size  not  surpassed  in  any  country,  and  can  be  shipped  by  rail¬ 
road  to  the  great  markets  of  the  North  and  East  at  remunerative  profit;  and 
so  with  the  whole  fruit  tribe,  maturing  so  much  earlier  as  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  high  prices  obtained  for  them  by  placing  in  markets  of  a  more  northern 
latitude.  The  grape  may  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success.  With  expe¬ 
rienced  cultivators  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  reliable  and  profitable  result. 
The  apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  and  apricot  grow  in  abundance,  and  of 
unsurpassed  quality. 

Blue  Grass ,  in  the  timber  on  the  bottoms,  grows  finely,  and  in  the  western 
and  northwestern  districts  seems  indigenous  to  the  soil.  In  the  report  of 
Washburne  and  Denckla,  to  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company, 
these  gentlemen  assert  that  “  corn,  cotton,  cereals,  grasses  (especially  blue 
grass,  which  takes  hold  of  the  soil  and  spreads  rapidly  and  close),  clover  and 
fruits,  are  all  grown  here  in  great  perfection.”  These  gentlemen  also  assert 
that  “  tobacco  grows  far  better  than  in  Maryland,  while  hemp  does  as  well  as 
in  Kentucky  or  Missouri.” 

Tobacco  has  long  been  grown  here,  and  is  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Hops  grow  wild,  and  when  cultivated  yield  bountifully. 

Honey  is  very  plentiful  throughout  the  State.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  hollow 
trees  of  every  forest,  and  is  accumulated  by  every  one  who  desires  it  without 
any  trouble.  The  numerous  flowers  afford  to  the  bees  plenty  of  food  in  sum¬ 
mer,  while  the  short,  mild  winters  create  a  very  light  demand  upon  the  stock. 
With  hives  arranged  with  caps,  the  farmer  or  bee-fancier  can  always  supply 
himself  through  the  year  with  honey  without  disturbing  the  swarm. 

Many  farmers  in  this  State  realized  last  year  a  net  income  from  their  crops 
of  from  $15,000  to  $30,000,  and,  in  one  case,  $45,000 ;  and  this  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  labor,  as  in  many  instances  heads  of  families  of  laborers,  having  aid 
of  the  same  only  in  the  picking  season,  realized,  besides  cost  of  living,  from 
$900  to  $1,100. 

This  State  is  one-sixth  larger  than  the  State  of  New  York.  In  I860  the  cash 
value  of  farms  and  farming  tools  was  $100,000,000.  Live  stock  was  valued  at 
$22,000,000.  The  State  produced,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  367,000  bales 
of  cotton,  1,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  500,000  bushels  of  oats,  18,000,000  bush¬ 
els  of  corn,  80,000  bushels  of  rye,  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  500,000  bushels 
of  peas  and  beans,  500,000  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  1,500,000  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes,  4,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  1,000,000  pounds  of  honey. 

The  value  of  the  slaughtered  animals  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  $4,000,- 
000,  showing  that  of  the  open  land  in  the  State  fully  one-third  has  not  been  in 
cultivation  since  the  war,  and  that  the  demand  for  labor  and  capital  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  is  not  exceeded  by  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
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The  products  of  Arkansas,  as  shown  by  official  table  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  for  the  year  1869,  were  as  follows  : 


Average 
yield  per  acre. 

Value  per 
bushel  or  pound. 

Total  valu  e 

Indian  corn,  bushels .... 

. . .  .25,750,000 

28 

$  .92 

$23,600,000 

Wheat,  bushels . 

. ...  1,170,000 

11.8 

1.51 

1,766,700 

Rye,  “  . 

. . . .  40,000 

12 

1.35 

54,000 

Oats,  “  . 

. . . .  550,000 

24.7 

.75 

412,500 

Barley,  “  . 

4,000 

13 

1.10 

4,400 

Potatoes,  “  . 

. . . .  846,000 

76 

1.00 

346,000 

Tobacco,  pounds . 

....  2,225,000 

750 

.13.7 

304,825 

Hay,  tons . 

10,000 

1.33 

$12.60 

126,030 

Total . $26,614,425 


Stock  Raising:. 

No  portion  of  the  United  States  is  better  adapted  to  stock  growing  than  this. 
Cattle,  horses,  and  mules  thrive  and  keep  fat  the  year  through,  without  care  or 
feeding,  in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  grasses,  they  feed  and  do  remarkably  well  on  small  cane,  which,  in 
many  localities,  grows  luxuriantly  the  entire  year,  affording  a  nutritious  range 
during  the  winter.  Fat  cattle  from  this  State  find  a  ready  market  at  St,  Louis 
or  Memphis.  Hogs  are  raised  here  without  cost,  and  fatten  readily  in  the  fall 
from  the  abundance  of  mast  in  the  woods,  acorns  being  plentiful  everywhere — 
that  from  the  overcup  oak  is  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  very  nutritious,  pal¬ 
atable,  and  is  devoured  by  the  hogs  greedily. 

Fish  and  game  are  very  plenty,  and  of  almost  every  kind,  consisting  of  bear, 
deer,  turkey,  duck,  prairie  chicken,  and  quail. 

There  is  no  better  corn  couhtry  than  this.  With  its  natural  advantages  and 
facilities  for  a  market,  it  must  speedily  become  one  of  the  first  stock-growing 
States  in  the  Union. 


Climate  of  Arkansas— Grape  Culture. 

The  genial  climate  of  this  State,  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in 
summer,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Dr.  Richard  Thorn¬ 
ton,  with  many  years’  experience,  asserts  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent  where  the  grape  can  be  grown  so  successfully  as  in  Western 
Arkansas.  Leonard  Withoff,  Esq.,  of  Van  Buren,  himself  a  native  of  a  vine¬ 
growing  region,  near  Wurtemberg,  and  for  25  years  a  resident  of  Arkansas, 
having  been  engaged  in  grape  growingfor  twelve  years,  says  the  Catawba  and 
White  Hamburg  have  neither  of  them  ever  failed,  and  that  in  1864  his  Catawba 
yielded  him  one  and  one-half  gallons  to  the  vine.  Dr.  Dibbrell,  a  well-known 
resident  of  this  State,  asserts  that  he  has  raised  the  Catawba,  Diana,  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  has  never  known  either  of  them  to  fail  or  be  troubled  with  mildew. 
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There  is  said  to  grow  wild,  south  of  Fort  Smith,  a  large,  white,  native  grape, 
of  very  delicious  flavor.  Indeed,  in  every  portion  of  the  State,  wild  grapes 
of  different  varieties  are  abundant. 

Says  Mr,  John  R.  Eakin,  author  of  a  work  on  grape  culture  :  “  This  is  the 
best  region  of  wild  grapes  in  America.  What  we  mean  to  assert  is,  that  the 
region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Staked  Plains,  and  between  the  Missouri 
river  and  the  swamp  lands  of  the  Gulf,  produces  more  and  larger  and  better 
wild  grapes  than  any  other  portion  of  the  known  world.  This  is  deliberately 
said,  after  much  reading,  inquiry,  travel,  and  extensive  observation.” 

Speaking  of  Arkansas,  he  further  says : 

“In  the  Eastern  and  Northwestern  States,  they  all  try  to  avoid  a  northern 
exposure.  Our  country  is  somewhat  differently  situated,  especially  that  por¬ 
tion  lying  west  of  the  Ouachita  and  between  the  mountain  ranges  south  of 
the  Arkansas.  It  may  be  well  to  dwell  on  this  a  little.  This  section  of  country 
and  also  that  north  of  the  Arkansas  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  United  States  protected  against  violent  winds.  The  mountains 
which  shield  it  range  east  and  west.  The  Blue  Ridge,  Alleghany,  and  Cum¬ 
berland  Mountains  run  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and,  except  in  shel¬ 
tered  nooks,  protected  by  spurs,  the  winds  rush  down  on  each  side  of  them 
from  Labrador  and  Hudson’s  Bay.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  northern 
portion  of  Missouri,  with  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  and  on  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Southern  States  east  of  the  river.  These  north  winds  are  very 
sudden  and  destructive,  bringing  in  twenty-four  hours  the  climate  of  the  frigid 
zone — throwing  against  vegetation  the  identical  air  that  was  but  yesterday  on 
an  iceberg.  This  influence  is  greatly  modified  with  us.  These  hills,  to  our 
north,  perform  the  same  office  which  the  Alps  do  to  Italy.” 

Sudden  changes  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  Eastern  States  in  the  same 
latitude— and  not  to  be  compared  to  the  country  further  west,  where  sudden 
northers  sweep  down  to  the  Gulf,  often  causing  the  cattle  to  perish  on  the 
plains  of  Texas  as  far  south  as  San  Antonio.  All  evidence  demonstrates  that 
there  is  not,  on  this  continent,  any  locality  superior  to  this  for  the  profitable 
growth  of  the  grape  ;  and  for  the  reason  adduced  above,  it  is  believed  that  the 
climate  of  Arkansas  possesses  the  most  equable  temperature  of  any  State  in 
the  Union.  The  thermometer  does  not  show  here  as  high  a  temperature  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  as  in  the  more  Northern  States,  and  in  winter  it  rare¬ 
ly  drops  down  to  zero.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  valleys,  hill- 
slopes,  and  mountain  sides  will  rival  France  in  the  products  of  the  vine. 

The  mean  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the  year  1850,  in  Union  county 
on  the  Texas  border,  was  :  morning,  52  °  ;  noon,  65  °  ;  night,  63  °  . 

During  a  period  of  about  twenty  months  the  weather  reports  indicate  that 
there  were  clear  days,  217  ;  cloudy  days,  147  ;  rainy  days,  145. 

The  temperature  at  Little  Rock  averages  62  °  .  The  mercury  has  been  known 
to  fall  as  low  as  eight  degrees.  The  mean  temperature  for  December,  January, 
and  February  is  45  °  82' ;  June,  July,  and  August,  79  °  66' .  There  is  but  very 
little  snow  or  ice. 
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Timber. 

The  lumber  interest  of  this  State  is  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the 
immense  forest  growth  with  which  it  is  covered.  The  pines  grow  mostly  on 
the  hill  lands,  although  they  are  occasionally  found  in  the  bottoms.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  single  tree  to  make  two  thousand  feet  of  good  merchantable 
boards.  No  lumber  makes  better  flooring.  It  is  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  Mem¬ 
phis,  New  Orleans,  and  is  used  here  in  the  manufacture  of  sash,  blinds,  and 
doors  ;  for  inside  finish,  and,  indeed,  for  all  building  purposes,  suitably  dressed 
and  oiled,  it  is  very  beautiful. 

Some  portions  of  the  State  are  very  heavily  timbered  with  black  walnut. 
It  is  of  great  value,  and  only  awaits  capital  and  labor  to  be  added  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  wealth  of  the  State. 

Cypress  grows  on  the  bottom  lands  skirting  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  bayous. 
Some  of  these  trees  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  making,  in  some  instances, 
6,000  feet  of  lumber  to  a  single  tree.  It  is  an  excellent  timber  for  the*manu- 
facture  of  doors,  etc.,  makes  good  shingles,  and  is  used  principally  for  that 
purpose  in  this  locality. 

Most  of  the  varieties  of  oak  grow  luxuriantly.  The  white  oak  and  a  species 
of  oak  called  here  the  “  overcup,”  resembling  the  white  oak,  grow  large,  often 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  applicable  to  all  the  uses  to  which  oak  is 
ever  put,  but,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  more  particularly  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  pipe  stave.  This  stave  is  worth  in  New  Orleans  $150  per  thou¬ 
sand.  They  are  rived  sixty  inches  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  thick. 

With  proper  management  it  seems  as  if  enormous  wealth  should  be  accu¬ 
mulated  in  this  business  ;  the  profit  ought  to  be  at  least  100  per  cent.  This 
timber  can  be  obtained  convenient  to  navigable  streams  and  in  large  quan» 
tities. 

Many  other  kinds  of  timber  are  found  here— pecan,  persimmon,  which  grows 
large  enough  for  saw-logs,  elm,  hickory,  and  cherry,  all  of  which,  as  the 
country  is  developed,  will  seek  their  legitimate  uses. 

Red  cedar  grows  in  extensive  brakes  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  State.  It  is  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  near  the  White  river  and 
Petit  Jean.  Of  the  commercial  value  of  thi3  wood  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
Red  cedar  posts  sell  in  Little  Rock  market  readily  at  $40  per  hundred. 


Minerals 

The  rich  bottom  lands  of  this  State  have  always  afforded  ample  employment 
for  all  of  the  capital  in  the  State,  and  it  has  proved  so  largely  remunerative 
that  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  Arkansas.  It  is,  however,  assured  by  geological  surveys  and 
other  sources  of  information,  that  minerals,  marble,  and  mineral  earths  exist 
in  this  State  in  sufficient  variety  and  quantity  to  render  Arkansas,  in  that 
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respect,  independent  of  tlie  world.  David  Dale  Owen,  in  his  Geological  Recon- 
noissance  of  Arkansas,  says  : 

“  There  are  resources  of  this  State  in  ores  of  zinc,  manganese,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  marble,  whet  and  hone-stone,  rock  crystal,  paints,  nitre  earth,  kaolin, 
granite,  freestone,  limestone,  marls,  green  sands,  marly  limestone,  grindstone, 
and  slate,  which  may  well  justify  the  assertion  that  Arkansas  is  destined  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  richest  mineral  States  of  the  Union.  Her  zinc  ores  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  Silesia,  and  her  argentiferous  galena  far  exceeds 
in  percentage  of  silver  the  average  of  such  ores  of  other  countries.  Her 
novaculite  rocks  cannot  be  excelled  in  firmness  of  texture,  beauty  of  color,  and 
sharpness  of  grit.  Her  crystal  mountains  stand  unrivaled  for  extent,  and  their 
products  are  equal  in  brilliancy  and  transparency  to  any  in  the  world. 
Arkansas  is  destined,  I  believe,  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  Western  States  in 
her  resources  in  ores  of  zinc  and  manganese.” 


Coal  and  Iron. 

The  report  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  1867  estimates  the  coal  fields  of 
Arkansas  to  comprise,  in  area,  12,000  acres.  Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  twelve 
counties,  and  is  mined  extensively  for  local  purposes . 

Speaking  of  the  coal  on  Spadra  creek,  Owen  says  :  “  It  is  semi-anthracite, 
richer  in  fixed  carbon  than  the  celebrated  Zebra  run  coal  of  the  Shamokin  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  superior  for  manufacturing  purposes  to  any  Western 
coal  at  present  known,  where  durability,  intense  heat,  and  reduction  are  required.” 

This  coal  is  plenty,  covers  a  large  area,  and  can  be  mined  with  but  little 
expense.  It  lies  in  Johnson  county,  bordering  the  Arkansas  river,  and  opens  a 
large  field  for  enterprise  and  capital. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  attention  was  first  being  directed  to 
mining  in  this  State,  since  which  time,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  country,  but  little  advance  has  been  made  in  developing  her  mineral 
resources.  Coal  is,  however,  obtained  for  local  purposes,  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  by  digging  into  the  side  of  some  hill  or  by  stripping  the  surface  earth . 

William  F.  Roberts,  Esq.,  State  Geologist  of  Arkansas,  claims  for  that  State 
great  advantage  as  an  iron  producer.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says  :  “  Seventeen 
years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  living  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  I  made  a  hasty  examination  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
State,  and  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  wonderful  mineral  resources  of 
the  State. 

“  The  money  crisis  of  1857,  and  the  war  following,  prevented  the  execution 
of  laid-out  plans  to  develop  them.”  In  regard  to  coal,  he  states  that,  although 
not  generally  known,  there  is  an  immense  field  in  Arkansas.  Although  the 
limits  are  at  present  undefined,  yet  there  is  sufficient  evidence  from  the  bored 
outcroppings  of  the  coal  strata  in  various  places  to  show  that  the  field  is 
very  extensive. 
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“  The  river  Arkansas  runs  lengthways  through  this  coal  formation  for  more 
than  150  miles  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  it  extends  far  westward  into 
the  Indian  Nation,  and  there  are  many  places  in  Arkansas  where  the  veins 
might  be  opened  and  economically  worked  above  water  level.  The  advantages 
in  this  respect  should  enlist  the  attention  of  coal-mining  capitalists  of  Eastern 
States. 

“  The  light,  free  burning  anthracite  found  to  exist,  though  in  thin  strata,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Arkansas  field,  gradually  changes  into  a  fat  bituminous 
coal  in  the  western  part,  where  veins  are  exposed  from  5  to  6  feet  thick.  At 
Spadra,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  150  miles  above  Little  Rock  river  navigation, 
the  coal  is  similar  in  structure  and  appearance  to  the  Cumberland  coal  of  Mary¬ 
land,  and  its  quality,  by  analysis,  is  similar  to  that  famous  article  of  fuel.  It 
is  true  semi-bituminous— an  excellent  steam  and  manufacturing  coal. 

“  In  the-upper  or  western  part  of  the  field  is  a  good  gas  coal,  and  the  bitumin¬ 
ous,  in  some  places  in  this  part  of  the  region,  approaches  the  variety  called 
cannel. 

“  The  anthracite  obtained  was  equally  pure  in  quality,  and  of  as  bright,  clear 
fracture,  as  that  of  Pennsylvania,  but  this  was  got  from  the  ‘  outcrop  *  of  a 
small  seam.  Large  and  workable  strata  may  yet  be  discovered,  when 
more  attention  than  has  been  heretofore  is  directed  to  the  development  of  this 
as  well  as  other  valuable  minerals  which  hitherto  have  been  neglected  in  this 
State.  Cotton,  not  coal,  has  been  the  great  attractive  staple  of  Arkansas. 
In  case  a  pure  white  ash  anthracite  does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent  as  a 
workable  coal,  it  is  certain  that  semi-anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  do,  and 
that  any  amount  of  this  kind  of  fuel  can  be  mined  at  cheap  rates,  for  supplying 
blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  manufactories,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent, 
and  for  any  reasonable  time. 

“  The  great  coming  staple  of  Arkansas  industry,  next  to  coal  mining,  will  be 
working  the  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  is  in  great  abundance  in 
many  places.  This  State  can,  without  exaggeration,  boast  of  her  iron  ore 
deposits,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  various  kinds  of  ore, 
their  generally  rich  quality,  and  enormous  quantity.  This  fact  is  more  gener¬ 
ally  known  because  it  is  seen  on  the  surface  in  masses  on  the  traveled  roadsides. 
Her  coal  wealth  is  hidden  from  view,  and  therefore  not  appreciated  as  it  should 
be.  Here  are  the  magnetic,  hematite,  specular,  spathic,  calcareous,  argillaceous, 
and  other  varieties  of  iron  ore;  some  of  the  magnetic  deposits  consist  of  perfect 
‘  loadstones/  with  strong  attracting  and  repelling  power,  free  from  any  dele¬ 
terious  foreign  mixture,  equal  to  the  best  known  elsewhere,  for  manufacturing 
steel,  and  in  quantity  apparently  inexhaustible.  The  ‘  limonete’  beds  in  some 
places  cover  acres  of  surface,  and  where  there  is  great  abundance  of  the  best 
kinds  of  timber  for  making  charcoal,  also  limestone  of  the  best  quality  for  flux¬ 
ing  purposes.  Never-failing  large  water-powers  are  contiguous  to  the  iron  ore 
deposits,  and  constant  river  navigation  thence  to  the  Mississippi.  No  State  in 
the  Union  presents  greater  facilities  for  manufacturing  charcoal  iron  economi¬ 
cally  than  Arkansas,  and  there  is  a  home  market  for  a  very  large  product." 
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Lead. 

Work  has  been  commenced  at  the  Kellogg  Lead  Mines,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Little  Rock,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Superintendent,  who  states  that  the 
galena  is  rich  enough  in  gold  and  silver  to  defray  the  expenses  of  mining  and 
smelting,  so  that  the  lead  is  a  clear  profit. 


Hot  Springs. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  natural  wonders  of  Arkansas  are  the  Hot 
Springs.  The  cures  produced  by  them  are  wonderful.  Cases  of  old  chronic 
disease,  that  have  stubbornly  resisted  all  attempts  at  cure  by  the  profession, 
yield  as  if  by  magic  to  this  great  natural  medicator.  The  Hon.  James  Hinds, 
in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  25,  1868,  said  : 

“  These  springs  are  54  in  number,  having  a  temperature  varying  from  93  to 
150  deg.  Fahrenheit,  and  discharge  317  gallons  per  minute.  The  amount  dis¬ 
charged  from  each  varies,  but  they  are  all  qualitatively  allied.  It  is  estimated  by 
eminent  medical  gentlemen  that  there  are  over  one  hundred  thousand  afflicted 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  cannot  be  permanently  cured  except  by  a  use 
of  these  waters ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  great  city  will  rise  on 
this  mountain  slope  which  will  be  the  Baden-Baden  of  America.  Here,  where 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  unsurpassed,  especially  in  the  summer  season, 
and  where  the  long  genial  twilights  are  inspiringly  refreshing,  will  come  the 
pleasure-seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  here  will  resort  from  year  to 
year  the  millions  of  afflicted  from  all  lands,  to  be  healed  of  their  many  infirm¬ 
ities.” 

Dr.  Lawrence,  a  resident  physician  for  ten  years,  says  : 

“  The  properties  of  the  waters  depend  not  alone  on  their  caloric  qualities, 
but  the  springs  all  contain  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earth 
agents,  well  known  to  therapeutists  to  possess  active  eliminative  agency,  con¬ 
sequently  they  produce  valuable  alterative  effects  in  chronic  diseases.  Rheu¬ 
matism,  gout,  stiff  joints,  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  skin,  old  wounds,  and 
painful  cicatrices  are  relieved.  Skin  diseases,  scrofulous  ulcerations,  and 
enlargement  of  the  glands  ;  prostrations  from  long-standing  sickness  or  debil¬ 
ity,  following  severe  courses  of  powerful  medicines,  show  a  remarkable  im¬ 
provement.  Spinal  diseases,  neuralgia,  nervous  affections,  partial  paralysis, 
lead  palsy,  St.  Vitus’  dance  (chorea),  muscular  and  general  debility,  respond 
to  treatment.  Uterine  diseases,  as  a  class,  are  greatly  benefited  ;  and  the 
baths  are  particularly  regarded  for  the  grand  climacteric  change  of  life  ;  when 
sterility  is  a  consequence  of  functional  disorder,  the  baths  are  of  great  import¬ 
ance. 

Says  Owen,  in  his  Geological  Reconnoissance  of  Arkansas,  when  speaking  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  Hot  Springs  : 

“  This  ridge  or  mountain  is  made  up  of  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  novae- 
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ulite,  equal  in  whiteness,  clearness  of  texture,  and  subdued,  waxy  lustre,  to 
the  most  compact  forms  and  white  varieties  of  Carrara  marble.  Except  in 
being  less  translucent,  it  approaches,  in  lustre  and  fineness  of  structure,  to 
chalcedony.” 

The  famous  crystal  mountains,  in  Montgomery  county,  are  twenty  miles 
from  Hot  Springs,  of  which  he  says  : 

“  There  is  at  present  no  region  known  on  this  continent  which  presents  such 
extensive  mines  of  rock  crystal  as  the  gorges  of  the  mountainous  ridges  of 
Montgomery  county.  Almost  every  fissure  of  this  vast  sandstone  formation 
for  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  quarters  to  a  mile 
in  breadth,  is  lined  with  these  brilliants,  which,  exposed  in  bursting  open  the 
rock,  glitter  and  flash  in  the  sun’s  rays  like  a  diadem.’’ 


Little  Rock. 

This  city,  located  near  the  center  of  the  State,  is  built  upon  a  high,  rolling 
plain,  overlooking  the  Arkansas  river  and  surrounding  country  for  miles,  and 
is  as  healthy  as  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  It  is  300  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Arkansas  river  into  the  Mississippi.  Back  of  it  lie  wooded 
rocky  hills,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  while  east  and  south 
stretch  out  the  bottom  lands  of  Arkansas.  Its  drainage  is  excellent.  The 
banks  washed  by  the  river  are  mostly  solid  rock,  which  rise  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet  above  its  level.  Its  population  is  about  12,000.  It  has  eight  churches, 
three  daily  newspapers,  five  hotels,  and  the  public  buildings  are  good  ;  and  it 
has  many  fine  residences,  with  grounds  tastefully  ornamented,  and  a  profusion 
of  shrubs  and  flowers,  making  it  in  fact  as  well  as  name  the  “  Flower  City,”  or 
“  City  of  Roses.” 

Business  is  good,  and  it  presents  all  the  aspects  of  a  thriving  city.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  retail  trade,  quite  a  large  wholesale  business  is  done  from  this  point. 
During  the  past  year  about  8,000  bales  of  cotton  have  been  shipped  from  this 
place. 

The  railroad  system  of  this  State  finds  its  common  center  at  the  capital, 
making  it  the  commercial  as  well  as  political  center  of  the  State,  and  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  predicted  that  five  years  hence  will  find  it  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants. 
Property  has  doubled  in  value  during  the  past  year  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 

Mechanics’  wages  here  are  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day.  Farm  laborers 
can  be  obtained  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  month ;  good  house  ser¬ 
vants  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  month. 

Emigrants  coming  to  Little  Rock  will  be  near  the  center  of  the  State,  and 
will  from  here  find  all  points  easily  accessible.  The  State  land  office  is  located 
here.  Those  in  charge  of  it  will  always  be  glad  to  give  any  information  or  as¬ 
sistance  in  their  power  to  immigrants.  The  different  United  States  land  offices 
are  located  at  Little  Rock,  Washington  (Hempstead  county),  and  Clarksville,  in 
Johnson  county. 
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Homestead  Exemption. 

The  homestead  law  of  this  State  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 

the  homestead  act  of  Minnesota  exempting  but  eighty  acres  of  land,  while  in 
this  State,  by  a  wise  provision  of  the  constitution,  adopted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  11th  of  February,  1868,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
people,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  are  exempted  from  execution.  The 
benefits  of  this  exemption,  should  the  head  of  the  family  be  removed  by  death, 
inure  to  his  widow  while  she  remains  unmarried;  also,  to  his  children  during 
their  minority.  The  constitution  further  provides :  “  The  personal  property 
of  any  resident  citizen  of  this  State,  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
selected  by  such  resident ,  shall  be  exempted  from  sale  or  execution  or  other  final 
process  of  any  court,  issued  for  the  collection  of  any  debt  contracted  after  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution. 

“  Hereafter,  the  homestead  of  any  resident  of  this  State,  who  is  a  married  man 
or  head  of  a  family,  shall  not  be  encumbered  in  any  manner,  while  owned  by 
him,  except  for  taxes,  laborers'  and  mechanics’  lien,  and  securities  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  thereof.  Every  homestead  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  and  the  dwelling  and  appurtenances  thereon,  to  be  selected  by 
the  owner  thereof,  and  not  in  any  town,  city,  or  village ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  at 
the  option  of  the  owner,  any  lot  in  a  city,  town,  or  village,  with  the  dwelling 
thereon,  owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  this  State,  and  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  $5,000,  shall  be  exempted  from  sale  or  execution,  or  any  other  final 
process  of  any  court.”  Further,  it  says :  “  The  homestead  of  a  family,  after  the 
death  of  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  his  debts,  in 
all  cases  during  the  minority  of  his  children,  and  also  so  long  as  his  widow 
shall  remain  unmarried,  unless  she  shall  be  the  owner  of  a  homestead  in  her 
own  right.”  It  also  provides  that  the  property  of  a  female,  before  marriage, 
shall  be  held  by  her  in  her  own  right  as  long  as  she  shall  so  elect,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  her  as  she  shall  deem  proper.  These  just  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
it  will  be  seen,  provide  against  the  possibility  of  any  one’s  being  distressed  or 
deprived  of  a  home. 


Education. 

The  constitution  of  this  State  provides,  “  That  the  General  Assembly  shall 
require  by  law  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  shall 
attend  the  public  school  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five  (5)  and 
eighteen  (18)  years,  for  a  term  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  educated  by 
other  means,”  and  the  Legislature  has  provided  a  very  efficient  school  law,  now 
being  set  in  operation,  which  secures  to  all  the  State  ample  school  privileges. 
The  law  also  provides  that  the  white  and  colored  children  shall  be  educated  in 
separate  schools. 

Section  3,  in  the  educational  clause  in  the  new  constitution,  says  :  “  The 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  University,  with  depart¬ 
ments  for  instruction  in  teaching  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences,  as 
soon  as  the  public  school  fund  will  permit.” 
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The  number  of  children  attending  school  in  1869  was  67,412  ;  in  1870,  107, 
908  ;  increase,  40,496.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1869  was  1,335  ;  in 
1870,  2,302  ;  increase,  967. 


manufactures. 

Although  there  is  an  immense  extent  of  water-power  which  can  be  made 
readily  productive,  there  are  few  or  no  railroad  facilities,  and  hence  manufac¬ 
turing  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  geographical  position  of  the  State  is  such  as 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  class  of  industry  will  soon  be  established  on  a 
prosperous  basis. 

“  In  1860,  Arkansas  had  518  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,316,610.  The  annual  product  was  $2,880,578  ;  the  cost  of  labor  $554,240, 
and  of  raw  material  $1,280,503,  leaving  a  profit  of  $1,055,835,  or  80  per  cent,  on 
the  capital.  Over  three-fourths  of  this  production  consisted  of  lumber,  flour, 
meal,  and  leather.’7  Since  which  time  manufactures,  especially  of  lumber,  have 
largely  increased.  From  1850  to  1860  the  increase  in  value  of  sawed  and  planed 
lumber  in  Arkansas  was  1,000  per  cent. 


Population. 

In  1850  the  population  was  209,877 ;  in  1860,  435,450 ;  in  1870,  483,170  ;  and 
is  now,  with  settled  institutions,  rapidly  increasing  by  immigration  from  the 
older  States. 

Life  and  property  are  as  well  protected  as  in  any  State  of  the  Union. 

Governor  Clayton,  in  his  nmssage,  of  the  year  1871,  to  the  Legislature  of 
Arkansas,  says  : 

“Our  rapid  influx  of  population  is  a  subject  of  congratulation.  The  tide  of 
immigration,  flowing  from  the  East  to  the  West,  has  reached  us,  and  is  very 
considerably  affecting  our  material  prosperity.  The  very  great  progress  we 
have  recently  made  in  the  development  of  our  railroad  interests,  our  many  and 
substantial  local  improvements,  our  unparalleled  success  in  erecting  school- 
houses  and  supplying  educational  facilities  to  all  the  people  of  the  State,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  confidence  becoming  universally  felt,  that  every  man  coming 
among  us  will  be  protected  in  his  life  and  property,  are  bringing  us  more  favor¬ 
ably  before  the  citizens  of  other  States  and  inducing  many  of  them  to  immi¬ 
grate  to  us.  In  nearly  every  direction  we  see  indications.  Lands  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  value,  and  a  general  spirit  of  encouragement  and  prosperity  is 
manifest.  ’  ’ 

Under  the  constitution  adopted  in  1868  society  has  become  settled,  industries 
have  revived,  and  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  evidences  of  thrift 
and  improvements  are  manifest  all  over  the  State.  Churches  and  schools  are 
being  established.  The  Right  Rev.  H.  N.  Pierce,  Missionary  Bishop  of  Ark¬ 
ansas  and  Indian  Territory,  in  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  year  1870,  says : 

“  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  adding  a  word  as  to  the  social  and  civil 
condition  of  Arkansas. 
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“  I  have  never  seen  a  more  orderly  population  than  I  find  here,  and  in  no 
portion  of  the  land  is  there  a  better  observance  of  the  laws  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  I  have  traveled  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  and  have  seen  no 
approach  to  lawlessness  in  the  white  inhabitants,  and  in  the  colored  popula¬ 
tion  none  unless  excited  by  politics.  No  State  affords  greater  security  to  life 
and  property  than  this. 

“  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  bear  this  testimony,  because  I  have  seen  in  papers, 
published  elsewhere,  statements  to  the  contrary. 

“  The  State  bids  fair  to  be  rapidly  developed.  Emigration  is  pouring  in,  and 
the  long  talked-of  railroads  are  becoming  a  reality.” 


State  Finances. 

The  amount  of  State  debt  authorized  by  the  constitution,  as  aid  to  the  rail¬ 
roads,  is  limited  to  $8,500,000,  and  is  the  first  lien  upon  the  roads. 


The  debt  of  the  State  is  actually  as  follows : 

Old  debt  already  funded . .  $2,650,000 

Indian  Trust  Fund,  held  by  government,  claim  against  the  State 

besides  balance  of  old  debt  in  hands  of  creditors  or  destroyed. . . .  1,680,000 

Total  bonded  debt .  $4,330,000 

Floating  debt .  268,000 

Contingent  debt  on  completion  of  railroads .  11,400,000 

$15,998,000 

AVAILABLE  ASSETS. 

Liens  against  railroads  to  secure  aid  bonds .  $11,400,000 

Mortgages  to  secure  Real  Estate  Bank  indebtedness.. . .  2,500,000 

Wild  lands,  two  million  acres .  2,000,000 

Taxes  for  liquidation  of  floating  debt  and  current  expenses .  $1,000,000 

Total  available  assets .  $16,900,000 

“  ^  Liabilities .  15,998,000 

Excess  over  liabilities .  $902,000 


State  Credit. 

Arkansas  has  lately  taken  measures,  based  upon  an  almost  unanimous  public 
sentiment,  to  place  herself  in  an  honorable  position  among  the  States  of  the 
Union.  She  has  freed  herself  from  any  taint  of  repudiation  by  providing  fully 
for  her  old  debt  and  interest,  and  by  placing  such  safeguards  about  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  future  debt,  as  ought  to  render  her  securities  among  the  best  of  those 
of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  State  debt,  now  in  course  of  funding,  is  $4,330,000,  payable  in  30  years, 
and  at  6  per  cent.  By  the  constitution  the  proceeds  of  certain  lands,  mortgaged 


to  the  State,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  this  debt,  and  which  will  re¬ 
duce  it  $2,500,000. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  now  completed  within  the  State  is  200 ; 
while  its  population  and  productions,  as  compared  with  those  of  older  States, 
would  entitle  Arkansas  to  have  over  900  miles  of  railroad  in  operation. 

The  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  Arkansas  for  the  year  ending  1870, 
as  estimated  by  Hon.  Henry  Page,  Treasurer  of  the  State,  was  $180,000,000. 

The  cotton  crop  for  1869  was  309,000  bales,  valued  at  $30,000,000. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  State  embraces  provisions  that  mark  an  intel¬ 
ligent  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  a  State  that  is  soon  to  rank 
among  the  first  of  the  Union. 

Liberal  provision  is  made  for  a  system  of  common  schools  and  a  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  sinking  fund  is  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  further  debt  is  jealously  guarded  ;  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  protect¬ 
ed;  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  religious  faith  is  guaranteed. 

A  large  estimate  of  the  value  of  internal  developments  to  the  State  is  evi¬ 
denced,  and  a  wise  precaution  is  shown  against  the  increase  of  the  public  debt. 


